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avenue lo popular favour is emphatically forbidden ground, and few
indeed must be the practitioners who regret the restriction.
Less easily defined is the interpretation of 'indirect advertisement', Indirect
which equally comes under the censure of the General Medical Council, advertisement
The judgement he re is directed to motive, and the question to be answered
is, Ts the performance, whatever it be, an effort to attract patients or to
promote the practitioner's professional advantage? While the estimation
of motive carries admitted difficulties, it is certain that the restriction,
such as it is, is not directed against activities which are the common
right of free citizens in a free State; these, doctors share with their
fellows. Still less is the purpose, as is sometimes suggested, to keep the
public ignorant of the laws of health, of the methods of preventing dis-
ease, or of the imagined secrets and mysteries of the medical profession.
As for the last mentioned they simply do not exist, and the art of medi-
cine, which may be fairly defined as common sense based upon scientific
knowledge and practical experience, will be aided, not hindered, by
the co-operation of an educated and enlightened public opinion. If the
practitioner by his personal effort can contribute to such education, he
is serving alike both his profession and the general community. There
is no ground whatever for the suggestion that he is forbidden to publish
articles in lay newspapers, or to write letters to the editor, or to deliver
lectures to public audiences; and this is true whether his text is a pro-
fessional or a non-professional topic. Indeed, such intervention in public
affairs may on occasion, and in consequence of his knowledge and
influence, be part of the civic duty of the practitioner. At the same time
these tasks must be undertaken with discretion; must be marked by the
motive of public service, not by that of personal ambition; and must
be conducted with due regard jfor professional reserve and seemliness.
An entrance on the newspaper scene heralded by a puff preliminary in
the shape of a laudatory editorial preface and accompanied by a wealth
of technical titles and decorations, a personal photograph, and a pro-
fessional address, is likely to raise a doubt in the minds even of the
unsophisticated as to the real ambition of the performance. The rule
for those who undertake these activities, if they would escape miscon-
struction, is to avoid even the appearance of evil and to practise a due
suppression of the personal note.
Comment sometimes arises on the appearance of professional names Press
and activities in the 'social' columns of certain newspapers, and it is
beyond questioa that some of these are secured by the payment of a
more or less considerable fee. Manifestly, if paid announcements in the
advertisement column deserve censure, paid announcements in the social
column cannot be approved. Yet on an appearance in these select com-
panies judgement must not be too swift or too censorious. Fame has
its penalties and editors have their fashions. What is judged by the
journalist to be of interest to his readers will receive publicity whether
the victim approves or disapproves, and whether professional colleagues
criticise or applaud. An announcement which on the face of it may read